CANADA
a single Canadian bank failed. The economic power and
status of Canada has grown, and Canada is one of the first
six or eight industrial nations. Her standard of living is
second only to that of the United States. Before the present
war, Canada was fourth or fifth and is now the third exporting
nation in the world and the world's largest exporter of wheat,
newsprint, and non-ferrous metals. Her national income, in
the meaning of the term used in Mr. Geoffrey Crowther's
book Ways and Means of War, is equal to twice that of Czecho-
slovakia, three times that of Belgium, two and a half times
that of the Netherlands, four times that of Norway and
Denmark combined, half that of France; it is equal to that of
Italy, a quarter of Britain's, and a quarter of Germany's and
Austria's together. In productive power, Canada is Britain's
first ally.
Governance: The Art of the Possible
Canadian institutions, like the Canadian people, have been
transplanted from Europe and adjusted to Canadian condi-
tions. External influences still exert their weighty pressures,
but native forces have shaped the institutions to a Canadian
pattern, and in some respects those institutions, and the
political thinking behind them in their turn, have influenced
those of other countries. From a status of 'perfect subordi-
nation3 Canadian powers of government have come to embrace
in fact all those of a sovereign State; some limitations exist,
but not one that the Canadian people, if they would agree,
could not instantly remove. Autonomy has been achieved
without narrow nationalism, revolution, or rupture. This
process since the fall of Quebec has been decisive in shaping
the modern concept of the British Commonwealth of
Nations, and to a degree the principles which underlay the
"Covenant of the League of Nations.
The principles of autonomy and free co-operation might
in fact express the underlying content of Canadian political
thinking. It has its expression in the constitution of the
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